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‘* ¥ shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’.... Lafayette. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


INEXPEDIENT IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE UNCER- 
TAINTY OF ITS INFLICTION. 





‘In the first place, then, let me remark that 
Capital Punishment is inexpedient because of 
the uncertainty of its infliction, and therefore 
the chance of impunity to the criminal. Now 
there are some, it is quite probable, who view 
the attempt to abolish Capital Punishment as 
an effort of ill-judging mercy. They call it 
¢ weak philanthropy, or a morbid feeling. I 
The attempt 
to abolish Capital Punishment is not an effort 
of weak pity, but a dictate of sound policy, and 
a regard to the true welfare of community.— 
We would have a penalty so reasonable that 
all reasonable. minds must approve of it, and 
not so severe that it shall defeat its very ob- 
jects. And why would we have all reasona- 
ble minds approve of it? Not alone because 
the criminal shall thereby suffer a less severe 
punishment, but because he will be more like- 
ly to suffer some punishment. Not because 
a morbid sympathy is excited in his behalf, 
but because his penalty being clearly seen to 
be just and humane, no room will be given 
for the existence of any morbid sympathy.— 
Now I find Capital Punishment to be an un- 
certain penalty. In the first place, under such 
a penalty, Juries have a great reluctance to 
convict a man of capital crime. They will 
hang upon the least thread of evidence in his 
behalf and will acquit him by it. Once ac- 
quitted, he goes clear—no punishment is in- 
flicted—although to every one it is plain that 
he deserves some retribution. Now, it may 
be replied to this, that the Jury is, perhaps, a 
packed one, selected by the prisoner himself, 
after many challenges, and is likely to have 
some friend of the criminal in its number who 
will hold out against all evidence, and thus pro- 
cure hisdischarge. But, certainly, this is throw- 
ing a grave charge upon many men, and why is 
it, moreover, that this reluctance is not confined 
to Jurors? The Judge manifests it in dis- 
charging his heavy duty. And why such a 
shudder at the sight of an executioner? Why 
ishe, the agent of ajust law, as many would 
term it,—why is he, the executioner, held in 
such universal abhorrence? An isolated being 
—a blood-spotted leper, among men; of whom 
men can say no more detestable thing, than that 
he is the common hangman. Is all this the 
product of morbid feeling? Does it spring 
from a desire that crime should go unpunished ? 
Are men so heedless of their own security as to 
wish all murderers free? No—it is not a morbid 
feeling, but a sympathy created by re-action.— 
The true sentiment of justice in' men’s bosoms 
has been overstrained by the rude hand of the 
law—and this is the result. ‘If men feel so,’ 
some will say, ‘it is evidently a diseased feeling 
—let them get rid of it.’ I say, remove the 
cause of it. Your punishment is too severe. 
Men do not wish to give impunity to crime, but 
they shudder at violating the shrine of human 
life, and taking that boon which God alone can 
give. And this is why Juries so often acquit 
men. I know that it is possible that at times 
there may be packed Juries. But I cannot make 
this so sweeping a charge as to call it a general 
tule. Juries do have this reluctance to convict. 
In the year 1831, the Duke of Sussex, presented 
in the House of Lords, a petition of upwards of 
eleven hundred, whe had either served, or were 
liable to serve ss Jurors, praying that the House 
Would abolish ‘the penalty of death in all cases 
in which the legislative power cannot justify, in 
the eyes of God and man, that last and dreadful 
ilternative—the extermination of the offender.’ 
‘When,’ said the Duke, in introducing ‘this pe- 
tition, ‘ when we see ninety-one names, on the 
first skin of the petition, of merchants and 
others, whose annual returns in trade amount to 


action goes to the other extreme, and severity is 





no less a sum than ten millions sterling, I think 
I have stated to your Lordships sufficient to 
convince you that this petition is entitled to 
great consideration and respect. These respect- 
able persons state to your Lordships their own 
private feelings, and the.situation to which they 
are frequently reduced in fulfijling their painful 
duties.’ The following is an extract from the 
petition, in which, although they speak of the 
penalty of death as affixed to crimes against 
property, we may see the natural struggle that 
rises in any human bosom that is the arbiter of 
life and death, and that will account for the 
many. acquittals that are made in the face of 
strong evidence, without referring that result to 
packed Juries, or criminal confederates. ‘In 
the present state of the law,’ says the petition, 
‘ Juries feel extremely reluctant to convict where 
the penal consequences of the offence excite a 
conscientious horror on their minds, lest the 
rigorous performance of their duty as Jurors 
should make them accessory to judicial murder. 
Hence in Courts of Justice a most unnecessary 
and painful struggle is occasioned, by the con- 
flict of the feelings of a just humanity with the 
sense of the obligation of an oath.’ Men even 
in the Jury-box, and under the sanctity of an 
oath, cannot be indifferent to the sentiments of 
humanity, unless, in the words of Lord Byron, 
‘we have twelve butchers for a Jury, and a 
Jeffries for a Judge.’ 

How often, too, is insanity rendered as a plea 
for murder! We seldom hear of it in other 
crimes. True, murder is more congenial to in- 
sanity than many other crimes. Yet, if the 
penalty of murder were not death, but imprison- 
ment, more would be convicted who plead in- 
sanity, since even in that case the security and 
discipline of a well-ordered prison would be bet- 
ter than perfect freedom and impunity. Capital 
Punishment is uncertain, then, because Jurors 
are reluctant to convict. 

But, after the conviction has been secured, 
then come applications for pardon—or, at least, 
for commutation, and even the latter proves that 
the sober dictates of reason and humanity is 
more for imprisonment than for death—but the 
petition is often for pardon. Now I know that 
there is, frequently, some ground for the charge 
of morbid sympathy hére. Men pity the mur- 
derer, but not the murdered—they pity that man 
whose hgnds are stained with crime, but not the 
unprotected family of him who was called, sud- 
denly and in violence from their bosom. This 
is undue and unjust, and should be corrected. 
But what is the cause of it? The severity of 
the penalty! If imprisonment was the pun- 
ishment, there would be none, or but little of 
this. And, say what you will of the feeling, 
and grant that it goes too far, it comes from a 
legitimate source in the human heart. It will 
not do to dismiss it contemptuously, with the 
expression, ‘morbid feeling!’ It is plainly an 
effect of reason and humanity, pleading against 
a punishment that is unreasonable and inhuman 
—it does not flow from a dislike of laws and 
penalties. It is a proof that ‘penal laws are 
to check the arm of wickedness, not to wage 
war with the natural sentiments of the heart.’ 
Men with the consciousness of perfect security 
cannot do in cool blood what the murderer did 
in a passion—-take life. It is a dreadful ex- 
tremity, and if there is anything morbid in con- 
nexion with the subject, it issues from that fact. 
Capital Punishment, then, is uncertain, because 
it excites a sympathy in behalf of the criminal 
that procures his pardon from all punishment. 

I might add here, that Capital Punishment 
sometimes defeats the pardon of men who de- 
serve to be pardoned, and in this way. After 
several immunities have been granted, the public 
mind becomes alarmed, and by the law of re- 


demanded. Then the next man that is con- 





victed will be pretty sure to be hung, although 
he may really deserve acquittal more than many | 
who who have gone before him. ‘ Legislators | 
should remember,’ says Eden, ‘ that the acerbity | 
of justice deadens its execution, and that the in- | 


crease of human corruptions proceeds not from |, 


the moderation of human punishments, but from 
the impunity of criminals.’ E. H. Cuarin. 


ARAAANAAAYNAYNSAAANY*AY™ 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


The brothers Cheertble, in Nicholas Nickle- 
by, by Dickens, are, as is well known, scarcely 
overcharged portraits of two real English mer- 
chants, one of whom, we regret to know, is now 
no more. Of these men, the following story 
was originally told in a Manchester paper : — 





‘ The elder brother of this house of merchant 
princes amply revenged himself upon a libeller 
who made himself merry with the peculiarities 
of the amiable fraternity. This man published a 
pamphlet, in which one of the brothers (D.) was 
designated as ‘ Billy Button,’ and represented as 
talking largely of their foreign trade, having 
travellers who regularly visited Chowbent, Bul- 
lock Smithy, and other foreign parts. Some ‘ kind 
friend’ had told W. of this pamphlet, and W. 
had said that the man would live to repent of 
its publication. The saying was kindly con- 
veyed to the libeller, who said that he should 
take care never to be in their debt. But the 
man in business does not always know who 
shall be his creditor. The author of the pamph- 
let became bankrupt, and the brother held an 
acceptance of his, which had been endorsed by 
the drawer, who had also become bankrupt. 
The wantonly-libelled men had thus become 
creditors of the libeller. They now had it in 
their power to make him repent of his audacity. 
He could not obtain his certificate without their 
signature, and without it he could not enter into 
business again. He had obtained the number of 
signatures required by the bankrupt laws, except 
one. 

It seemed folly to hope that the firm of 
brothers would supply the deficiency. What! 
they who had cruelly been made the laughing- 
stock of the public, forget the wrong and favor 
the wrong-doer? He despaired—but the claims 
of the wife and children forced him at last to 
make the application. Humbled by misery, he 
presented himself at the counting-room of the 
wronged. W. was there alone, and his first 
words to the delinquent were, ‘Shut the door, 
sir!’ sternly uttered. The door was shut, and 
the libeller stood trembling before the libelled. 
He told his tale, and produced his certificate, 
which was instantly clutehed by the injured 
merchant. 

‘You wrote a pamphlet against us once!’ 
exclaimed W. The supplicant expected to see 
his parchment thrown into the fire—but this 
was not its destination. W. took a pen, and 
writing something on the document, handed it 
back to the bankrupt. He, poor wretch, ex- 
pected to see there, ‘rogue, scoundrel, libeller,’ 
inscribed—but there was, in fair round charac- 
ters, the signature of the firm! ‘We make it a 
tule,’ said W. never to refuse signing thé certi- 
ficate of an honest tradesman, and we have n@yer 
heard that you were anything else.’ The tear 
started in the poor man’s eyes. 

‘Ah!’ said W., ‘my saying was true. I said 
you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. 
I did not mean it as athreat—I only meant 
that some day you would know us better, and 
would repent you had tried to injure us. I see 
you repent of it now.’ 

‘I do—I do,’ said the grateful man. 

‘Well, well, my dear fellow,’ said W. you 
know us now. How do youget on? What are 
you going to do? 

The poor man stated that he had friends who 
could assist him when his certificate was ob- 
tained. 

* But how are you off in the mean time ? 

The answer was, that, having given up every 
thing to his creditors, he had been compelled 
to stint his family of even common necessaries, 
that he might be enaBled to pay the cost of his 
certificate. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said W., ‘this will never 
do—your family must not suffer. Be kind 
enough to take this ten pound note to your wife 
from me. There, there, my dear fellow—nay, 
dont cry----it will be well with you yet. Keep 
up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you 
will raise your head yet.’ 

The overpowered man endeavored in vain to 
express his thanks—the swelling in his throat 
forbade words; he put his handkerchief to his 
face and went out of the door, crying like a 
child.’ 


Asineton, Jan. 21, 1845. 


LAW AND GOSPEL: 


Frienp Srear,—We read in Deuteronomy, 
Chapter xix, ‘thine eye shall not pity’ but life 
shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot. This law was given to 
Moses upon Mount Sinai, in the wilderness. 
Now I ask the preete the church, the scribes, 
the pharisees, the hypocrites, and the world, 
when this law was abolished? If you say that 
‘eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot, was abolished by Christ, then life for 
life was also. 


If this law! eye foreye, &c., is not abolished 
then cursed is every one that takes a part in the 
kingdoms of this world. For it is written, ‘ cur- 
sed is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do 
them |’ 

The Apostle said, ‘Christ hath redeemed .us 
from the curse of the law, being madea curse for 
us. For Christ is the end of the law, for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth.’ ‘There- 
fore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh 
be justified in his sight.’ The Lord told the 
Prophet Ezekiel, ‘that he gave them statutes 
that were not good, and judgments whereby they 
should not live.’ Christ has told us in answer- 
ing the pharisees concerning divorcement, why 
he gave them statutes and judgments that were 
not good. He saith unto them, ‘ Moses because 
of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put 
away your wives, but from the beginning it was 
not so.’ ‘Behold! the days come saith the Lord 
to the Prophet Jeremiah that I will make a new 
covenant with the House of Israel and with the 
House of Judah, not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers in the day that I 
took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt. For if that first covenant, saith 
the Apostle, ‘ had been faultless, then should no 
place have been sought for the second.’ , 

But now hath he [Christ] obtained a more ex- 
cellent ministry, by how much also he is the Me- 
diator of a better covenant which was established 
upon better promises. The Lord himself came 
into this world according to promise and gave us 
the new covenant and confirmed it by his own 
example. Now I ask you who apologizes for the 
death penalty, where in the precept or example 
of Christ you can find any authority for this 
bloody system? E. Ricunonp. 





Tr I OS I YY YY 


THE MANIAC GIRL. 


BY CATHERINE W. BARBER. 


‘Oh! what is nature’s strength ! the vacant eye, 
The mind deserted hath a dread reply.’ 

‘Open this window, let me out! let me out, 
I say ! shrieked a shrill female voice, not long: 
since, while I was passing an asylum for the in- 
sane. 

I turned my eyes to the window, and beheld a 
sight which I pray God I may never witness 
again. ‘There stood a lovely young woman, over 
whose head not more than twenty summers could 
have passed. Her face was pale and wild—her, 
hands were clenched among the brown silken 
locks which hung in wild disorder around her 
neck, and her whole appearance told that she 
was a raving maniac—one upon whose brain 
painful thought had preyed like some canker- 
worm. 

An involuntary shudder chilled my veins, and 
I stopped in order to observe her farther, and to 
enquire into her history. ‘ What,’ I asked, ‘ can 
have blighted so fair a flower. Her form is 
moulded into perfect symmetry, and in her sane 
days she must have been a ‘ bright particular one 
beside some household hearth.’ 

‘Oh! said Dr. W , ‘ the old story—blight- 
ed affections——-crushed hopes—forgotten promi- 
ses wrought by that monster, Rum.’ 

‘Her name is Ella Spencer. Her father was a 
class mate of mine, and one of the most accom- 
plished scholars I ever knew. After he left col- 
lege, he studied law---married ® sweet woman, 
and bade fair to have his name high in the re- 
cords of his country’s genius. Years passed over 
them, and two children were given-—Henry and 
Ella. 

His popularity as a lawyer led him into society, 
and he early learned to ‘look upon the wine 
when it was red, when it giveth its color in the 
cup.’ His appetite gradually began to require 
something stronger---in short, his popularity 
waned, and when thirty years had passed over 
him, he was a low, debased Drunxarp. 

In his family he was a brute. He delighted in 
tormenting his wife, while she, angel-like, bore 
all without a murmur. I suppose hope whisper- 
ed to her of brighter days in the future, but its 
tale was false if it did. I called on him about 
this time, and a more disgustiug picture I have 








never seen. He was standing in a bar-room—- 
his face was blotched and purple, his eyes red, 
and his whole body bloated. 

Still those easy manners which had painted him 
out the gentleman and scholar had not quite de- 
serted him, and a stranger would have seen at 
once that he was a splendid wreck. 

His wife bore on until she could bear no longer, 
and then in a fit of desperation committed suicide. 


The children were adopted by their grandfather, 
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| and the poor inebriate, so long as he eould beg 


| her, perhaps, as she was. 


or borrow a sixpence, lived in a bar-room. 
But at last credit and means were both exhaus- 
ted, and the landlord refused him his daily pota- 


> tion of liquid fire. 


He strayed into the city, and set himself up as 
a‘ practical phrenologist.’ Being entirely igno- 
rant of the principles of that science, he failed, as 
might have been expected, of securing business, 
and at last he was found by a watchman, half 
starved and drunk in the street. He was con- 
veyed into a poor house, and before a week his 
remains were enclosed in a rough coffin and con- 
signed tothe grave. No eye wept over him----no 
friend soothed his dying pillow, and his name 
even was hardly known by the inmates of that 
wretched place. Thus ended the career of one 
who might have been a blessing to society, and 
an ornament to our race, . 

Ella was twelve years old at the time of her 
father’s death. She was certainly the most beau- 
tiful girl l ever saw. Picture to yourself one of 
whom yonder stands the wreck, and you will see 
She was as affection- 
ate as she was lovely, and more sensitive than the 
Minosa which shrinks from the slightest touch. 
She seemed made of nerves, and what can such a 


§ being do in this rough world?’ Her grandfather 


was faithful to the trust devolving upon him; he 
educated her in every sense of the word, and 
wound every heart-string of his bosom around 
her. But England’s sweetest poet has said, that 


‘ The heart of woman is all 
Bound up in her affections.’ 


and I fear it is too true. Eliza loved,—-shall I 
tell you who? Rumor said a wine-bibber, and 
for once ‘ the tongue of the thousand’ said true. 
Warned by the fate of her mother, Ella expos- 
tulated with her lover, and obtained the promise 
that he would sign a total abstinence pledge, and 
live up to it. She married him; but, alas! his 


}_ promises were trampled upon and forgotten, and 


a ¢@ 


- course we have marked out. 


by his abuse he has made her what she is-—a 
blighted and withered one. She is now a raving 
maniac, and we shall probably be obliged to con- 
fine her more closely before long.’ 

l cast my eyes up again where she was stand- 
ing. Her small white hands were clasped in fe- 
verish tightness upon her forehead—-her large 
black eyes seemed starting from their sockets. 
She gave a wild unearthly yell, as if memory was 
searing with its burning thought the inner temple 
of her being, while, heartsick, I turned away.— 


N. E. Cataract. 
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Che Hangman. 
CHARLES SPEAR, ; 


* JOHN M. SPEAR, 
Boston, April 16, 1845. 
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{O°To ovr Frienps anp Orners. We take the 
usual liberty customary in such cases, of sending cop- 
ies of our paper to many individuals, with the avowed 
object of entering their names as permanent subscrib- 
ers. Terms One Dollar a year, in advance. We trust 
that there are brave hearts enough to sustain us in the 
We want their aid in 
establishing a PERFECTLY FREE PRESS. If we 
can have that aid, no fault shall attach to us, that 
it is not so.—If there be any to whom this sheet is 


sent, who do not wish to become our patrons, they 


will please return the same in an envelope, with their 

name and name of Town written thereon, directed to 

Cuanrtes Srear, 38 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Communications for this paper are solicited. 


REVENGE! REVENGE!! 


The following is taken from the Pennsylvania 
Statesman, published at Carlisle. Its spirit savors 
not mach of that which governed the immortal Penn! 
The Pennsyivania Statesman? Were Penn alive he 


would disown such*a Statesman ; for its sentiments 


war with his peaceful creed. 
‘ There is a sheet published in Boston, called by the 
beautiful title of—* The Hangman,’ which goes in for 


the abolition of shedding ‘ biood for blood,’ or other- 


wise for hanging a man 'till he is ‘dead! dead!! 
dead! according to law, for having butchered and 
killed his fellow being. We would ask the editor 
what he would do with a man like M’Curry, now in 
Baltimore jail, awaiting for his trial on a charge of 
killing bis room-mate, and that in a most inhuman 
and outrageous manner? We ask if guilty, what 


punishment is good or bad enough for such a brutal 


murderer ? 

These down easters are a curious people; they are 
brim full of abolition ! abolition! The next thing we 
expect to see abolished is, the marriage ceremony ; 
and the sun and moon forbidden to shine on the south- 
ern States. Well, ‘go a head’ but be careful and 
don’t ‘burst your biler.’ 

Mark one expression in the above, ‘ We ask, if guilty, 
what punishment is good or BAD anough for such a bru- 
tal murder ?? There itis, There is the spirit which 
upholds the gallows. It is the spirit of revenge. 
The murderer is brutal, and he must be jreated bru- 
tally! He has committed a wrong which justifies us 


in letting loose the days of vengeance upon him, to 
The question is not—what is 


tear out his vitals! 





THE HANGMAN. 








right? What does Christianity dictate? What does 
‘the good of the community require? How can we 
redeem the fallen murderer ? But,‘ How can we avenge 
the crime he has committed? How can we slake 
that burning thirst for blood which his brutality has 
created? What is Bap enough for the murderer, asks 
the Editor of the Anti-Pennsylvania Statesman? If 
this humane man will look into Beccaria’s ‘ Essays 
on Crimes and Punishments,’ pp. 52—56, he may per- 
haps find something that will ease his forgiving heart. 
He might have him hung by the heels before a fire and 
roasted alive; he might have him rent asunder by 
horses drawing opposite ways; he might have him 
rolled in a barrel steck with nails; he might have 
him hung up by the ribs to die of thirst and hunger, 
or pressed slowly to death by a weight laid upon the 
breast; he might have him pulled to pieces with red 
hot pincers. Previous to taking his life in any one 
of these ways, the philanthropic Editor might have 
the man bastinadoed every day for a year, or have him 
well mutilated by cutting away his nose, his ears, his 
tongue, his hands and feet; and he might have the 
marrow squeezed from his bones. Perhaps out of 
these modes of punishment he might find something 
that would be dad enough! When his heart is eased 
by witnessing such tortures, he could console himself 
by the thought that the drutal dog isto be delivered 
over to the inexorable, almighty tormentor of -eter- 
nity! 

These gallows-men pant for blood like the hungry 
tiger! 


VIEWS OF LAUHA BRIDGMAN ON CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENT. 


In another paper .we noticed the history of this 
singular being at the Blind Institution in this city, 
who is deprived of the faculty of seeing, hearing and 
speaking. It is one of the most singular cases on 
record. Of course, she is shut out from society in a 
great measure. Thousands of objects with which 
we are familiar, she knows nothing of. Of course 
she can know nothing of the usual occurrences of the 
day, not at least through the usual mediums. She 
must be ignorant of wars and fightings, crimes of 
various kinds, severe accidents, awful deaths, and 
indeed of a thousand events which agitate, and dis- 
turb society, At first thought we feel impious 
enough to wish we could move about in society | 
and not hear of the ten thousand wrongs that daily 
occur. But then onthe other hand, we remember 
that we should be shut out from many of those re- 
fined pleasures, which after all are only to be obtained 
from intercourse with the world around us. 

To such a being as Laura, itis interesting to 
know what views she would form of that mode of 
Punishment which it is the main design of our peri- 
odical to remove from society. Her testimony would 
seem to be that of pure, unadulterated nature. We 
were peculiarly struck with her views and we pre- 
sent them for the gratification of our readers: 


et long ago, allusion was made yr reeang | in 
conVérsation with her, to murder and Capital Pun- 
ishment, when she instantly asked, with much eag- 
erness, and with an expression of horror, why a man 
would kill another? The explanation was painful, 
and probably unsatisfactory ; but not more so than 
that which followed, of Capital Punishment. She 
was perplexed to know why men should kill the 
murderer; and her simple question amounted to 
asking why they trv to remedy one evil deed by 
perpetrating a like deed; it was as forcible as if put 
by Beccaria himself; nor could 1 answer it, ex- 
cept by assuming the homeepathic axiom, “ that like 
cures like.”’ 


We do not wonder that she was perplexed to see 
how the commission of one evi] would remedy another. 
Here is the point. And we would ask society to 
look at this matter. Laura is right. Without the 
faculties of seeing, hearing, or speaking, she sees 
much further than those who boast of their great 
wisdom. We would advise our Legislators and 
friends of the gallows to learn of this poor, unfor- 
tunate child of nature. We think they would find 
it difficult to anwser her question. 

Annan CAARAARDA DANA 


THE GALLOWS. 


Since commencing our labors to overthrow the 
gallows we have been led very frequently to look to 
history to learn the origin of this mode of putting to 
death. But we suppose it would be exceedinglydifficult 
at this late day to ascertain this point. We believe, 
however, that it is one of the appendages to civiliza- 
tion. The heathen have adopted various modes of 
torture, but we do not now recollect of ever having 
read of the gallows among them. The Esquimaux 
entirely discard the doctrine of Capital Punishment. 
In the Windward Islands sometime since the natives 
had a debate on the subject of Capital Punishment 
which lasted eight days. This, however, was after 
the missionaries had gone there. We perceive now 
that the natives of the Friendly Islands have lately 
condemned a man to death. We suppose they 
learned this from the preaching of the missionaries, 
This is the way the heathen learn humanity. The! 
following is the account : 





From THe Pactric.—By the arrival at New York 


| the deserter back to his ship. 


but her own confession, and the fact of her father 


(the True Sun has the trial and conviction of Henry 
Lee, alias Leonard Ronzy, one of the hands of the 
Autumn for the murder of a chief of the Teomahlooah 
(one of the Navigator’s) Island, while the Autumn 
was stopping at the port. From the testimony taken 
before the Counsel of Natives, it appears that Lee 
deserted from his vessel, and was arrested by the 
chief and another native, to be conveyed back to the 
ship, and while they were in the act of doing so he 
stabbed the chief, who died almost instantly. The 
following is the verdict of the Counsel, the Captain 
of the Autumn acting as Judge: 

The Natives’ Verdict.—We are of opinion that the 
Chief was acting according to our laws in bringing 
We say that a man 
at Pallo was convicted of murder and hung, and the 
islands being all of one groupe, we must use our laws 
accordingly. Therefore, we find him guilty of mur- 
der, and we sentence him to be hung by the neck 
on Tuesday next, 5th November, at 12 o’clock, meri- 
dian; and may God have mercy on his soul. 


PAD DAADADAADDAOmwrso—nrwnrno”n_-™ 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 


We learn by the Providence, R. I. papers that 
several meetings have been recently held in that city 
for the discussion of Capital Punishment. Among 
the prominent speakers in favor of abolishing the 
gallows we notice the names of Elder Cheney, Rev. 
Henry Bacon, Dr. Chevalier, S. H. Wales, Elder 
Philleo, and S. 8S. Ashley. The hasty execution of 
John Gordon, and the trial of his brother, seems to 
have caused not a little excitement in that place 
upon this important subject. Seven meetings we 
suppose have already been held. We subjoin an ac- 
count of the sixth, which we take from the Provi- 
dence Gazette of the 3lst ult. We earnestly hope 
that the example of the citizens of Providence will 
be generally followed. Like vice, 


The gallows is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen. 


‘The sixth meeting for the discussion of Capital 
Punishment, was holden at the Wesleyan Chapel, 
North Main street, on Monday evening last. Wm. 
Chace, Chairman. Joseph Jewett offered Prayer, 
The question for discussion was stated, and the 
Chairman made known the rule adopted at the pre- 
ceding meeting, viz: That speakers be confined to 
twenty minutes in their remarks. 

The audience were addressed by S. S. Ashley, 
Elder Cheeney, and others, against the Death Penal- 
ty; and a young gentleman by the name of Foster, 
in favor of it. His effort, was designed as a reply to 
Elder Philleo’s remarks at a former meeting. Our 
friend stated among other things, that doing away 
with the Death Penalty would strike a death blow at 
the rights of property ! Strange argument this:—but 
not more so than to try to make Jesus Christ’s lan- 
guage favor hanging, as had been done at a previous 
meeting. One of the speakers rather facetiously said 
as to this argument :—‘* Why yes, property, property, 
it is held more sacred than human life. I catch a 
fish ; it is mine; somebody wants it—he takes it 
and J kill him. This is the argument, it is right, 
property is as valuable as life, if not more so.’ It 
was a very interesting meeting, and the house was 
full of attentive hearers. The next meeting, will be 
holden on Monday evening, 31st inst. in” Greene 
street Church. An ATTENDANT.’ 
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In the Louisiana Convention, Mr. Chiton has 
given notice that ha should very shortly present a 
section by which any individual fighting a duel, or 
sending or receiving a challenge, shall forever be 
disqualified from holding public office under the pre- 
sent Constitution. 


Nw 


An Extraordinary Case.—A Murderer no Murderer. 

We learn from the Hilisborough (Me.) Recorder, 
of the 20th ultimo, that at the Superior Court, held 
at that place the preceding week, a most extraordi- 
nary case was tried before Judge Caldwell, which is 
perhaps as singular in its details as any that have 
yet been recorded. 

A little girl, exactly twelve years of age, and des- 
cribed as really beautiful in features, form and figure, 
was arraigned for the murder of her father. There 
was no one present at the time the deed was done, 
except two small children—not competent evidence— 
and consequently there was no evidence against her 


being found dead in his own house, and no one there 
but herself; and it could not be proved, although ex- 
ertion was made to do so, that any person else had 
been there on the night of the murder. The father 
was a drunken wretch, and the mother was known 
to have a paramour, to whom suspicion was attached, 
but he proved clearly that he was somewhere else on 
the night of the murder. 

It was proved that the father was ata grogshop 
on the evening of the murder; that he became in- 
toxicated ; that the keeper of the grogshop had to put 
him on a horse and send him home. On the morn- 
ing after the murder the owner of the house happened 
to pass near the door, and discovered the corpse lying 
there. The man was lying on a pallet, before the 
fire, with one arm under his head, in a sleeping posi- 
tion. The head was severed as with one blow of an 
axe, and the severed part had rolled down, exposing 
the brains and the whole interior of the skull, the 
axe having gone through the head, through three 
thicknesses of the quilt and half an inch into the 
floor! The owner of the house above mentioned, 
immediately summoned the neighbors, and held an 
inquest over the body—the girl and two children be- 
ing there all the time. The mother of the girl, and 


evening before, and staid all night at a neighboring 
house. 

_ The girl immediately confessed that she had killed 
him. Her first confession was, that her father came 
home drunk, and beat her with a stick and told he; 
to get a knife, he was going to kill himself; but she 
could not find a knife. On being asked to show the 
stick with which he beat her, after looking about, 
she pointed out one which one of the neighbors had 
brought; and, on examining her body, no_ bruises 
were found, which showed that that part of her story 
was untrue. She then said that he came home and 
laid down, and told her to kill him; and on her re. 
fusing, he swore he would kill her if she did nor; 
that she went and got the axe, and he laid down, buy 
she still refused to kill him, and he swore he would 
kill her, at the same time raising himself up, as if 
to get on his feet, and as he raised up she said she 
struck him the lick; but the evidence proves thar 
the blow must have been given when the head was 
on the floor, thus proving more untruth on her part, 
The variations in her evidence are singular, and ex. 
cited much speculation. They are the effects of a 
disturbed and excited state of mind, produced either 
by fright or an over anxiety, possibly,to excuse the 
an murderer, if she did not commit the deed her. 
self. 

She further stated, that having committed the ac, 
the sight made her sick, and to avoid fainting, she 
threw part of the quilt over the corpse and went to 
bed; first, however, telling her younger sister thar 
she had killed her daddy, and the child immediately 
started up and went and laid in her dead father’s 
arms all night. The murderer slept! 

The evidence of medical gentlemen was that a gir! 
of her age and size had not strength to strike such a 
blow. This leads many to the belief that the rea! 
murderer is yet undiscovered. 

While one can starcely realize that a child would 
or could commit such a deed, it is seen, on the other 
hand, that she confessed from the first moment that 
she did it, and no entreaties could make her alter 
her statement; not even the loathsome solitude of 
a dungeon, through night and through day, or the 
persuasion of her counsel to disclose the truth, if she 
had not done it, and their solemn admonitions that 
the gibbet awaited her unless she recanted. Nothing 
could move her. 

The jury retired but a few minutes, and returned 
a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ The case has produced much 
excitement and speculation. She was released im- 
mediately. The heartless mother left town and 
went home after the trial was over, and before she 
heard the verdict of the jury! 


ae 


A Correction.—In giving an account in our first 
number of a Debating Society in Lynn, where the 
subject of Capital Punishment was abolished, we 
gave the names of several speakers, and among them 
was our Friend Henry Clapp. We spoke of him as 
one who spoke remarkably well, considering his 
sudden conversion to the gallows. We never dreamed 
that any one would suppose that he was really con- 
verted, but that he merely took the wrong side for 
the sake of the argument. We find now a note 
from him on the subject. We really suppose that 
Friend Clapp would be about the last man to ad- 
vocate the gallows. We give his own words on the 
subject. ‘ 

‘No, friend Spear, I am not, and while God permits 
me to retain my reason I never shall be, euher a 
defehder or an apologist for any species of human 
butchery. Let each work be monopolized by the 
priesthood who seem to hug the bloody gallows to 
their bosom, as if it were the cross itself. Indeed no 
more appropriate emblem could be placed upon mos: 
of our churches than a gibbet,—and not only a 
gibbet, but one “in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment.” To this remark it may be well to “ file an 
exception” in favor of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Churches who go against the gallows almost 


unanimously. 
Yours for the abolition of all murderous instrv- 
mentalities. H. Crappr.’ 
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Tae Wrones or Sociery.—We know not when 
we have been more affected than by reading the fol- 
lowing touching incident. It shows the fearful 
wrongs of society, and that often society is more 
guilty than the criminals we throw into prison. 
Reader look at this case. Consider it well, and ask 
what can be done for the poor convict when he leaves 
his gloomy prison. 

My first offence was committed more in thought- 
lessness than with deliberate wickedness. But | 
felt that I was to blame, and was willing to bear 
the penalty like a man. In prison, I formed the 
strongest resolations to atone for my fault by a life 
of honest usefulness. When my term was out, I suc- 
ceeded, after a good deal of difficulty, ic obtaining 
employment. I did my best to gain the confidence 
of my employer, and succeeded. Every day,:I fel 
my manhood grow stronger. But at last a person 
came into the store, who eyed me keenly, and ! 
turned pale under his gaze. He told my emyloyet 
that he had seen me among the convicts at Sing Sing; 
and I was sternly dismissed from his service. | 
went to Philadelphia to seek for any honest employ- 
ment I could find; but a man, who saw me there, 
told me if I did not quit the city in twenty-four hours, 
he would expose me. I came back disheartened 10 
New-York. I had spent my last dollar. Christians 
would not give me a home; gamblers and thieves 
would; and here I am again on my way to Sing 


Sing.’ 








of the bark Autumn, from Vavao (Friendly Islands) 


a son, nineteen years of age, had left home the 
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ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. JURISPRUDENCE OF 
INSANITY. 


The January number of this able work, contains an 
rticle of great value, on the ‘ Jurisprudence of Insan- 
iy.’ We have nos time this week to give an extend- 
j notice of the article. We cannot however, refrain 
yom presenting our readers with a brief extract. 


‘In view of all the difficulties of the subject, we 
annot but think, that respect for the laws, confidence 
in the legal tribunals, and the peace of society, will 
> best secured by the entire abolition of the punish- 
nentof death. Juries shrink with a just and natural 
orror from the idea of taking the life of a human be- 
ng who has been hurried into crime by a terrible and 
nscrutable malady brought upon him by the act of 
od. The indications of the disease may be so faint, 
at even the medical witnesses will hesitate to pro- 
ounce the man insane. But the reluctance to take 
fe under any circumstances impels the jurors to avail 
hemselves of the slightest doubt, and the accused is 
cquitted, though he has committed an unprovoked 
urder, attended with circumstances of such shocking 
arbarity, that the feelings of the whole community 
ave been strongly excited against him, and the de- 
nand for condign punishment has been loud and in- 
essant. The more terrible the nature of the crime, 
he more savage and motiveless, the more destitute of 
alliating circumstances, the greater is the probability 
hat no one but a madman could have committed it. 
so reason the persons who are charged with the awful 
sponsibility of — upon the fate of the accused, 
nd to whom alone are directly made known the mul- 
itude of little facts, which obscurely intimate the de- 
angement of his intellect. But the community at 
rge, acquainted only with the broad and obvious fea- 

res of the case, reason far differently. They mur- 
nur that the laws are not enforced, es guilt is tri- 
mphant, and thelife of no man is secure. And yet, 
9 wavering and inconsistent is this popular judg- 
ent, that, if the person has been convicted and sen- 
enced, before the gibbet can be erected, a morbid sym- 
athy for his case affects the minds of men, and they 
ow clamor as loudly for his pardon, as they formerly 

id for his condemnation.’ 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Through the kindness of some American friends we 
ave been enabled to open a correspondence with 
ome of the philanthropists of England and Ireland. 
ast week we gave a letter from O'Connell. Below 
ill be found one from James Haughton, Esq. We 
ope toenrich our columns frequently by the produc- 
ons of those living across the water engaged in the 
reat work of benevolence. 
‘ Eccles Street, Dublin, Feb. 15, 1845. 


My Dear Mr. Spean.—Your favor last, dated 30th 
Dec. 1844, reached me duly. I meant to have replied 
» it by last packet, but was unable to do so. My 
me is so much occupied, | often find it a difficult 
natter to keep up any correspondence. ‘ The harvest 
ere is good, but the laborers are few.’ I thank you 
eartily for your letter, it needed no apology, your ad- 
ressing me. You area friend of W. L. Garrison, 
nd that would be quite a sufficient introduction to 
ome hearts here. But independently of that, men 
ho are laboring ia unison for the benefit of their fel- 
bw men, should not feel as strangers to ohe another. 
have read your Book with great pleasure, but ] do 
o% think as a profitable speculation jt would suit you 
D send it to this country. -1 gave one of the copies 
ou sent me to the Editor of one of our papers, he has 
omised to review it, but ] have little expectation 
bat he will do so—our own politics absorb him, and 
deed all our Editors completely. The enclosed pa- 
twill show you how I acted with regard to the copy 
t O'Connell, Lag ge read the paper, please hand 
to Mr. Garrison for publication in the Liberator, 
hence | suppose it will fiad its way into other Amer- 
pel ters fam not sanguine of being able to get 
widely circulated here, however I will do my best. 
have gotten 2,000 copies of it printed. Iam not 
ble jus; now to send you any facts relative to death 
nishments,—indeed I am not a collector of facts, 
y Spave time is mostly engaged in writing and talk- 
§ about Tetotalism—Peace—Slavery, &c., &c. I 
at you two papers by last Packet. The Monitor 
botained an article on a fearful legal butchery, that 
bok place recently in England. Such acts bratalize 
rt people, and make them look to the law of force, 
stead of the law of kindness, as the only remedy for 
eit own real and fancied evils. A terrible, and I 
ara widely organized system of murder exists in Ire- 
od, but it isall, or nearly all in connexion with land. 
he dispossessed tenant, seeks for vengeance, and 
t seems to have as little difficulty in gratifying that 
d passion, as the laws themselves. We have few 
urders in Ireland arising from any other source than 
e one I have alluded to—other sources of crime, are 
t overflowing—particularly since Tetotalism has 
ome so much the habit of our people. 

Will you say to my dear friend Garrison that I of- 
0 thin of‘him with affectionate remembranee, that 
tejoice at every indication of advancement in hed 
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orlous cause in which he is engaged. I deplore the 
ferences which exist among your Abolitionists, but 
Presume these are unavoidable, and I hope that in 
e end good will result, and that your poor Slaves will 
‘be free, and that at no distant day. 

lam, my dear friend, your fellow laborer in the cause 
humanity, and I wish you success in all your wor- 
hy Undertakings. Sincerely yours, 

JAMES HAUGHTON.’ 


The jury in the case of the boy Hurley, indicted for 
© murder of Joseph G. Merron, a journeyman in the 
me shop, returned a verdict of yoluntary manslaugh- 
t last night. This verdict was unexpected, as it 
as the opinion of many that his crime could not pos- 
ly amount to more than manslaughter of the invol- 
Mary kind.—N, Y. Herald, ¢ 


Too orreN THE casE.—An exchange paper says, 
Truth’ is in type, but is crowded out by more s- 
‘lant matter, 
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THE WRONG MAN HANGED! A Liverpool paper 
says that William Towns, a soldier in the 21st Fusi- 
leers, now in India, has confessed that it was he 
who dashed out the brains of a gamekeeper, in Essex 
about nine years ago, and that a man named Chalker, 
who was executed for the murder, was innocent. 
Although Towns has now made this confession noth- 
ing can be done to bring the unfortunate Chalker 
back to life. Had he only been imprisoned he might 
now be set at liberty. Are not those who executed 
him ‘ verily guilty concerning their brother?’ It is 
not improbable, that Barrett, who was executed a 
few weeks ago at Worcester, in this State, was in- 
nocent. 


During the past week we have had ‘a new thing 
under the sun.’ An inventive genius on seeing one 
of our papers, took the idea of dramatizing the sub- 
ject of Capital Punishment, and after immense la- 
bor and expense, has at last brought it out before 
the public. We were very politely invited to attend 
with the family. The object was to show the folly 
and barbarity of this rhode of putting to death, and 
to show the uncertainty of human testimony by 
the execution of the innocent. Some scenes were 
admirably brought out, especially the hard-hearted 
landlord and the murder. Some persons had sup- 
posed that a hanging was to take place, and there- 
fore have looked on the play with, suspicion. The 
public mind is getting to be wonderfully sensitive 
about seeing a public execution, even those who go 
for hanging. They want to have the man hung, but 
they neither want to see the act nor perform it. But 
we cannot dwell on that just now. No hanging 
takes place. The culprit passes across the stage on 
his way to the gallows. In a moment after the real 
criminal arrives who confesses his gnilt. The 
scenery was admirably painted. 

We would suggest some few improvements in the 
dancing scenes. 


, TRIAL OF NICHOLAS 8. GORDON. 
Provipence, April 8, 1845. 
Me. Epitor: I have sent you the papers contain- 


ing the proceedings in the trial of Nicholas S. Gor- 
don, the brother of John, who was strangled accord- 


¢ing to human law, on the 14th of Lao | a day 


which will be remembered by the Court, 
all concerned in the affair. 

At the meeting for discussion of Capital Punish- 
ment last evening a friend who spoke, said that he 
attended the Court and was present at the empan- 
nelling of Jury, that about one hundred had been 
taken up for jurors, that it did his heart good to see 
three quarters of the whole number state that they 
were opposed to taking the murderer’s life; and see 
them ordered to stand aside. He bid us take cou- 
rage; that our meetings had produced an effect on 
the community, and the gallows must come down 
ere long. _I cannot learn that there isa single in- 
dividual from this city on the Jury, they all belong to 
the country towns in the county. The usual ques- 
tions were asked the jurors as they were called, one 
atatime. The paper of this day, contains some re- 
marks of the reporter in relation to one of the wit- 
nesses for the Government, called (Ben Kit,) Water- 
man I think his name is, who is well known in this 
city as a drunken idiot ;—and on this man, the proof 
of an important point against Gordon is to be es- 
tablished ; don’t se think there is a thirst of blood 
in our midst? One of the Law and Order (murder) 
papers is out to-day, and states as a reason why it 
took so many to get a Jury, is ‘the increased pre- 
valence of conscientious scruples as to the right of Capi- 
tal Punishment.’ ‘ Laus Deo.’ I know but one man 
on the Jury; but I feel almost certain, be they who 
they may, they will not agree upon a verdict, on such 
testimony as will be adduced. A verdict on cercum- 
stantial evidence will hardly be again obtained in 
Rhode Island, or at least in tbis county. I think 
our meetings here on Capital Punishment must have 
produced an influence on the public mind for good— 
and as long as the present interest continues, we shall 
probably keep them up. 

More good would be done if we could have every 
evening, some one, or more, to defend the rightful- 
ness of Death Penalty, but reformers mus) be satis- 
fied to get along as well as they can. 

Yours, 


ury, and 


Rusx. 
[Boston Times. ]| 
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Henry McCurrey.—This unfortunate man, found 
guilty and condemned to death for the murder of Pau! 
Roux, was visited in bis cell, on Saturday morning 
last, by Sheriff Tracey, accompanied by F. Pinckney, 
Esq., for the purpose of informing him of the period 
designated by the Governor for his execution. We 
have heretofore stated that McCurrey, under the ad- 
visement and instruction of the Rev. Mr. Coskery, of 
the Catholic Church, had given evidence of his resig- 
nation to death: and his demeanor on hearing the an- 
nouncement of the | fixed for his execution, gave 
further proof of the fact. When told that the visit 
was for the purpose of officially informing him of the 
action of the Governor, designating a day for his exe- 
cution, McCurrey hung his head, crossed his hands 
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see him again probably, till they should meet as de- 
signated by the warrant, on the 27th June, advised 
him to prepare himself, by devotion to God, for the 


filment of the requirements of the law, in person, to 


such counsel as became the duty of a merciful and 
kind minister of the law. During this time, McCur- 
rey raised his head but once, and seemed inaudibly to 
be breathing forth prayer to Heaven. When Mr. 
Tracey and Mr. Pinkney were about to leave, he rais- 
ed himself up, appeared cheerful, and told them he 
was ready to meet the requirements of the law. 
Though pressed down by reflections of the mode 
through which he is to pass from time to eternity, 
we trust his spirit, stayed by divine grace, may re- 
main in a state prepared for Heaven.— Baltimore Clip- 
per. 


Ween 


LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 


Appison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capital 
Punishment, in the following places: 

Essex, Thursday, ts 17. 

Manchester, Friday, 18. 

Will the friends in the above places make the ne- 


cessary arrangements for these lectures, and give an 
extended notice to them ¢ 

{FCollections will be taken at each meeting, to 
defray the expenses of the lecturer. 


{Charles Spear will deliver a lecture on Capital 
Punishment in Haskell’s Hall, in Chelsea, on Wed- 
nesday Evening, April 23d, at half past 7. 


(Addison Davis, of Lynn, will deliver a lecture 
on Capital Punishment in the vestry of Rev. O. A. 
Skinner’s Church on Sabbath Evening, April 27th, at 
half past 7. 


(>The Eleventh annual meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in the city of New 
York on Tuesday, May 6th. 

{The quarterly meeting of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held on Wednesday, 
April 16th. at the house of the President, No. 4 
High-street, at 1-2 3 o’clock. A punctual attendance 
of the members is especially requested. 


(CPA quarterly meeting of the Essex County An- 
ti-Slavery Society will be held at Dodge’s Hall, Man- 
chester, commencing on Saturday, April 20th, at 1 
o'clock, P. M. and continuing the succeeding day. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW YORK! Base, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the Presidentin 
' June 1845. 
| James Eacar, for the murder of Pair 
~Wituiams. ‘Time of execution, Friday, May 
| Ninth, 1845. 

MAINE! ‘THomas Torn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. Time of execution not fixed. ‘The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 


VERMONT! Evcene Cuirrorp, for the 
murd-r of his wife and child. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MARYLAND! 
the murder of Paul Roux. 
tion Friday, June 27, 1845. 





Henry W. McCorry, for 
Time of execu- 


PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


LOUISIANA! Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

i> Executions are now private in the 
following states : Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 


land. 
Geemetrestin dS Cations eae 


present number to our former subscribers. 
them took a large number we suppose for the 
friends of the cause. For instance to the address of 
Rev. E. H. Lake, East Kingston, N. H., we sent 
seventy-five; to P. F. Fowle, Newburyport sixty- 
nine; toS. W. Wheeler, Providence, fifty; to John 
Baily, New Bedford, fifty or more. We think a satis- 
factory arrangement might be made with those who 
took the former series of thirteen by proposing a 
continuance, at least for another three months. This 
would enable us ultimately to obtain many names to 


our list. 
Tothose who had their papers by the Liberator 


bundles, we are compelled to say, that it will not be 
convenient for that office to send them that way. 
We have accommodated our subscribers by that mode 





upon his lap, and sank heavily in his seat. The war- | 
rant was read, and Sheriff Tracey, taking him tender- } 
ly by the hand, remarked to him that he should not} ‘This will make it convenient for subscribers to the| 


occasion ; assured him that he would attend to the ful- | 





obviate any unpleasant excitement; and gave him 





of conveyance, and hereafter, they must expect them 
by mail, or in any other way they may direct. In 
July the postage will be taken off for thirty miles. 


various papers of the day. 

Very few have returned their papers, and we 
believe that the friends generally will continue their 
support. We feel encouraged to press forward in 


the great Reform in which we are engaged. 


; 


To our Patrons.—We send the first and the | 
Some of 


; 








e Receipts ror casH to Apri 14.—E. A. H. Ma- 
lone, $2; D. T. F. Westboro, $5; P. M. Litchfield, 
$1 50; R. W. H. Attleboro, $2; R. K. C. Salem, 
$1; O. S. Alexandria, $1; A. W. Westminister, 
$1; J. B. Cflappville, $1; P. M. Leominster, $3; 
T. G. B. Plympton, $1 50; J. W. D. Newmarket, 
$1; J. B. New Bedford, $4; B. G. Ballard Vale, $1 ; 
P. M. Walled Lake, $2; P. M. Sarriffville, $1. 


u avae Tatae \ L.\ PSI SIS 
(FWm. A. Frazer, of Lynn, is appointed agent 
for Lynn and vicinity. 


(GPRichard Henry Crumwell, who is travelling in 
New Hampshire, is agent for the Hangman. 


(Geo. Abbott will act as our agent in Randolph 
and vicinity. 

Wil! the editor of the Evangelical Magazine please 
forward the articles on Capital Punishment now pub- 
lishing in that paper, that we may re-publish them ? 








MARRIED: 


In this city, by the Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Dexter B. 
Barry to Miss Julia Ann Harmon; Mr. Parker H. 
Barry to Miss Adelia Sparks. 

At Bedford, N. H., Mr. Joshua P. Marshall, of Som- 
erville, Mass., to Miss Jane French, of B. 

At Albany, @@inst, Mr. Charles Hallett, of Mass., to 
Miss Caroline Deuel, of A. 





DIED: 


In this city, on 2d inst., Mrs. Hannah, widow of the 
late George Newman, Esq., 68. 

On 4th inst., Mrs. Hannah, widow of Elijah Morse, 
formerly of Canton, 57. 

On 4th inst., Mrs. Mary Coffin, aged 60. 
payers will please copy.) 

At Somerville, 2d inst., Mr. John Hall, 26. 

At Dedham, 5th inst., Mr. Samuel Whiting. 33. 


{Eastern 





THE HANGMAN TO BE CONTINUED. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In consequence of numerous and urgent solici- 
tations, the Conductor of the Hangman has de- 
termined on continuing its publication for one 
YEAR. 

A new volume will be commenced immediate- 
ly, without a week’s delay, upon the close of the 
present series of thirteen numbers. An experi- 
ment of three months has convinced the Conduc- 
tor as well as the public generally, that a paper 
devoted to the subject of the ABpoxirion or Car- 
iraL PunisuMeEnr is absolutely necessary, espe- 
cially, at the present crisis. It is a lamentable 
and melancholy truth that among all the various 
publications of the present day, there is not one 
known in the whole world, to be expressly de- 
voted to this great subject. 

Several improvements have been suggested, 
which we shall adopt. 

It will be published weekly, and in the same 
form and size, with the same name. But to ren- 
der it still more acceptable to the public, there will 
be a somewhat wider range of the same general 
subject. 

I. Anecdotes illustrating the Influetice of 
Kindness. 

II. Reviews of Works onthe general subject. 

III. Essays on the Causes and Preventives 
of Crime as well as the proper Mode of Punish- 
ment. 

IV. Criminal Statistics relating to Prisons 
generally. 

V. A List of those under Sentence of Death. 

VI. Foreign Correspondence. 

VII. Accounts of the Progress of Reform in 
the various Criminal codes throughout the world. 

VIII. The general news of the week. 

The columns of the paper will be enriched 
with the contributions of the present Associate 
Editor, J. M. Spear, and also with Essays from 
some of the most talented and popular writers of 
the day. ‘ 

Having visited a great number of prisons and 
collected a great variety of facts, we shall be en- 
abled to present the results of years of labor. 

The Haneman will be a FREE PAPER. Its 
columns will never be closed against any article 
written in a candid and judicious manner on 
either side of the general subject. 


TERMS. 


One Doxriar a year, in advance. Twenty- 
Five Cents will be added for every three months’ 
delay. 


Subscriptions received for six months. 

Five dollars will be received in advance for 
six copies. Ten dollars in advance for thirteen 
copies. Single numbers two cents. 

Cuartes Spear, Editor and Proprietor. 

Joun Murray Spear, Associate Editor. 

Boston, March 12, 1845. 


sc PSubscribers will remember that a Post- 
master can send money if the letter is written by 
himself. 2 

The first number will be sent to all the former 
apt of the series of thirteen. Those who 

» not return the number will be considered as 
continuing their support. 


Several agents wanted to sell books, and pro- 
cure subscriptions 
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THE FIRST MURDER. 


H. 





BY REV. LLuYD. 


The youthful earth, o'er which the stars 
Had sung in choral! strains, had scarce 
From chaos sprung, ere blood did bathe 
ts tender grass ; nor had the flowers 
Faded which bloom’d around, when first 
The rain in showers fell, or when 
The dew had first distill’d its drops 
' Of pearl upon the virgin earth, 
Ere human gore was spilt. The earth 
Did yield her fruits, the golden grain 
Hung down its tassell’d heads, the trees 
Their loaded branches bent. Abel 
Went forth to offer up the firstlings 
Of his young flock to God. His gift 
Did God accept, but Cain was wroth 
And slew his brother, whom he should 
Have lov’d, for brother-hearts should flow 
Like mingling dew upon the rose. 


s. 


The bloody deed was done, the Judge 
Of heaven and earth the rebel k’d ; 
But then no death-tree cursed the earth, 
And Cain became a vagabond,— 

A fugitive. No hands of blood 

Did God allow to take the life 

Of Cain. O then let man, not bent 
With rage, from God now learn to let 
The sinner live. 
May seek him out, and bring the lost, — 
The erring home. 


Jesus, perchance, 


PAPAL ~ <AALASAALDSA 
TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS.—No: IT. 

Allowing then an insanity congenital and co- 
extensive with the social feelings, and with the 
moral perceptions, slould not its aberations be 
prevented ? 
murder committed or attempted, shows (as it too 
often does show) that the murderer was different- 
ly constituted from his fellow men? This is 
not true of all murderers, but it is probably true 
ofall where the deed is perpetrated not from 
thirst of gain, or lust, of hatred, or revenge, but 
from a perverted nature which is to itself its own 


motive. Some may doubt whether such is ever 
the case. Facts show that itis so. When such 


a nature exists in the guise of man, a small 
temptation—inconceivably small----moves him 
onward to his deed of blood. A few years 
since a young Scottish clergyman, who had 
graduated with credit at college, was appointed 
guardian to the children of a Scottish gentle- 
. man. The children having seen him doing 
some improper act, mentioned it to their parents. 
Upon this slight provocation, he took the two 
little boys with him for a walk, and in open day, 
in sight of the city of Edinburgh, mnrdered them 
both. He died on the scaffold without exhibit- 
ing any remorse, and protesting his utter dis- 
belief in a God. Ifthere were no way of de- 
tecting such wretched beings, the dread .uncer- 
tainty of such terrific deeds must overhang so- 
ciety, but in many instances, there is some 
method of detecting them withoul such a bloody 
witnessing. The whole period of youth must 
ordinarily expire before the last act of crime 
could be committed. The first crime must be 
less heinous and yet display the character. It 
should therefore be the duty of the Judge, in 
the case of the first crime, to make strict investi- 
gation into the character of the offender, to ob- 
tain evidence as to his life, and his disposition, 
and where there is proof of such a difference 
between the offender and men in general as to 
cause it to appear that the crime arose not from 
temptation, but from a soul so differently con- 
stituted, in its moral and social feelings, from 
mankind generally as to render it morally cer- 
tain it would not restrain itself from“trime, such 

a being should be secluded from among men. Of 

course such an act of power should be justified 

by plenary evidence, and the decision should 

be entrusted only to exact science, perfect kind- 
and caution in th: Society, while 
aiming to guard itself, should guard the rights 
of the individual, by every thing which wisdom 
can suggest, or power provide. Should such a 
power be perverted, the act would deserve the 
gallows; but there are many mothers, teachers, 
and magistrates, who know there are persons 
whose natures are such that they are dangerous 
to society. 

It is evident that such unfortunates should be 
treated not as the prisoners, but the wards of the 
State, and should be allowed every recreation, the 
enjoyment of books, music, the cultivation of the 
mind, and every indulgence, not hostile to the 
public safety. Nay, would find, in the 
provision made for them by the State, some re- 
compense for the restraint which their own na- 
tures render necessary.— Boston B: 


extreme. 


mess 


they 


Dumont, an old French traveller relates that at 
Venice, he saw coats of mail, once worn by gay 
knights and costing immense sums, sold for a few 
shillings to fishermen, who wished to use them 


as nets for catching oysters ' 


4 


Should society wait until the act of 


et 


THE 


A TOUCHING STORY. 

We find the following very affecting and ro- 
mantic sketch published under the head of Po- 
jlice Reports,in the ‘ Baltimore Republican’ of 
Thursday. 

Poverty. A few days since, a poor, yet de- 
cently clad female presented herself at one of our 
police offices, and requested the magistrate to 
send her to the Alms-house. Her manner and 
language denoted that she had seen better days ; 
and while she begged the officer to grant her last 
‘request, the tears in rapid course trickled down 
her furrowed cheeks; and her sobs choked her 
‘utterance, as she tried to tell her mournful story. 
|The officer, as in duty bound, asked her name, 
| when she replied in a manner that brought tears 
from the eyes of those sturdy minions of the law, 
| whose hearts are necessarily steeled to pity and 
| the finer feelings of the man. 
| ‘Ask me not my name,’ she cried; ‘let me 
ibear in silence and unknown, the fate an inscru- 
| tible Providénce has meted out to me, but let 
‘not my aged parents, fond brothers, and loving 
/sisters, hear that I—that I have died an inmate 
,of an Alms-house, and the recipient of public 
charity.’ 
| ‘I will grant your desire,’ the magistrate repli- 
ed; ‘but if I knew something more of your his- 
tory and circumstances, | might do something 
better for you.’ | a 

‘I will tell you what I dare tell, if you will be- 
lieve that I speak the truth, and use your influ- 
ence to obtain me some situation in which I can 
/but earn an honest living,’ was her impassioned 
answer. 

The magistrate promised to do all he could for 
her, and alleviate her situation as much as possi- 
ble. 
| ‘May heaven bless you, sir,’ she said, and told 
| the following mournful and thrilling concatena- 
tion of suffering and adversity, commingled with 
sobs and the actual feelings of the woman. 
| ‘Two years ago, sir, 1 was happy, and knew 
, hot what it Was to want; my parents were rich, 
and owned one of the finest plantations in a 
Southern State! I was young, not twenty, but I 
had my suitors, the sons of wealthy men—yet I 
loved them not—no one of the gaudy throng had 
as yet made an impression on my heart. There 
| was in the neighborhood, a poor, but manly youth, 
|the teacher of our district school; he visited our 
‘house and was treated with all the respect and 
|attention that the other visitors received ; and 
/I—I, sir, fell in love with that man, and it was 
reciprocated. My father soon discovered our 
secret, and forbade him ever to cross our thresh- 
old again. Need I say, sir, we met clandestinely 
and were married ; we fled and took up our resi- 
| dence in this City. My husband—my William, 
| ane aught an academy for a livelihood, and for 
| eighteen months we were happy, but then my 
‘husband was taken sick, and he—he—died! 
!Yes—oh God !—he died ! and I was left alone 
among strangers. I wrote to my parents, asking 
‘their forgiveness—but—my—letter was returned 
‘unopened. My little means are exhausted, and I 
must starve, or—go to that refuge of poverty— 
the Alms-house ; but it will not last long, the 
sands of my life are nearly run out, and I look for 
a refuge from this world’s miseries in—my grave.’ 

She ended, and every eye present was wet 
with sympathy for her unhappy situation. One 
gentleman who was present, with that noble, 
generous and* manly feeling, so characteristic of 
‘nature’s noblemen,’ came forward and offered 
her a home and an asylum beneath his roof, 
|which we need not add, was cheerfully and 
‘thankfully accepted, and she left the office with 
ithe prospect of better, if not happier days before 
her. . 

Thus it is in the world; misfortune dares 
iplace her ruthless hands upon victims of every 
grade, and the sons and daughters of luxury 
| sometimes drink of the bitter dregs of the cup of 
| misery. 











| 
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| THE LAST MOMENTS AND GRAVE OF HOWARD. 
Howard, the Philanthropist, died in his voca- 
tion, at Cherson, a Russian settlement on the 
Black Sea. ‘The few memorandums which he 
made during his illness, show his resignation to 
the will of God, and the perfect calmness with 
which he looked on death. This state of mind 
was also strongly exhibited in his conversation 
with his friend, Admiral Priestman, who, missing 
Mr. Howard’s daily calls, came to inquire after 
his health. ‘The sick man told him his end was 
approaching very fast, and, as he had many things 
to say to him, he was glad that he had called.— 
; The Admiral supposed from this, that his friend 
was ina melancholy mood, and tried to turn the 
course of his thoughts. But Mr. Howard said in 
a very impressive, yet cheerful manner :— 
| *Priestman, you style this a dull conversatlon, 
,and endeavor to divert my mind from dwelling 
upon death; but I entertain very different senti- 
ments. Death has no terrors for me; it is an 
event I always look to with cheerfulness, if not 
‘ith pleasure, and be assured the object is more 
|grateful to me than any other.” I am well aware 
that I have but a short time to live ; my mode of 
life has rendered it impossible that I should get | 


re 
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HANGMAN., 


rid of this fever. If I had lived as you do, eating 
heartily of animal food and drinking wine, I 
might perhaps, by altering my diet, be able to 
subdue it. But how can such aman as | am 
lower his diet, who has been accustomed for 
years to live on vegetables and water, a little 
bread and a little tea? I have no method of low- 
ering my nourishment, and therefore I must die. 
It is such jolly fellows as you, Priestman, that 
get over these fevers.’ He next spoke of his 
funeral, and of the place where he wished to be 
interred. ‘There is a spot,’ said he, ‘near the 
village of Dauphigny ; this would suit me nicely ; 
you know it well, for I have often said I should 
like to be buried there ; and let me beg of you, 
as you value your old friend, not to suffer any 
pomp to be used at my funeral; nor any monu- 
ment, nor any monumental inscription, whatso- 
ever to mark where I am laid; but lay me quietly 
in the earth, place a sun dial over my grave and 
let me be forgotten.’ 

The spot thus selected for the grave of the phi- 
lanthropist was situated on the grounds of a 
French gentleman who had shown him much 
friendship during his residence in Cherson, and 
he now pressed the Admiral to hasten and secure 
it forhim. This he at last reluctantly did. Dur- 
ing his absence, Mr. Howard received a letter 
from a friend in England, who had lately seen 
his son, and thought his health improved. Thom- 
as read it to him, for he was too ill to read it him- 
self; it affected him deeply, and he repeatedly 
charged Thomasson to tell his son, if ever be 
was restored togeason, how much and how fer- 
vently he had prayed for his happiness during his 
last illness. . 

When Admiral Priestman returned to tell him 
he had executed his commission, his countenance 
brightened and he testified his satisfaction and 
gratitude. He then handed the Admiral the let- 
ter from England; and when his friend had fin- 





ished reading it, he turned his languid head on his | 


pillow, and said, ‘Is not this comfort for a dying | come amongst us.” 


father?’ He then expressed a repugnance to be- 
ing buried according to the rites of the Greek 


Church, and begged the Admiral not only to pre- | 4 useful and interesting auxiliary (6 their devotion 


vent all interference from the Russian Priests, but 
himself to read the burial service of the Church 
of England over his body.—This was his last re- 
quest, and nearly the last words he spoke. He 
died on the morning of the 20th of January, 





| 


1790, verifying the Scripture testimony, that ‘ the | 


end of the good man is peace.’ 

His funeral was not suffered to be so private 
as he had wished. A long train of carriages, and 
of horsemen followed his body to the spot, which 
he had chosen for his interment, and between 
two and three hundred persons accompanied it 
on foot. A small brick pyramid, instead of a sun- 
dial, was erected over the grave, and is still 
pointed out to travellers as a memorial, of which, 
even the rude inhabitants of Tartary are proud. 
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BUY SOME MATCHES. 
‘Will you buy some matches?’ said the voice 
of a boy, as we were seated in a mood contem- 
plative, about eight o'clock a few nights ago. 
‘No,’ we answered in atone that might not 


have been altogether courteous or good natured, | 


because the same question had often been asked 
us before, twenty times a day.— This answer we 
gave without looking at the child or giving a 
second thought to the matter. 

‘Please, sir, buy some matches,’ said the 
youth ; ‘lil give you five boxes for a bitt.’ 

‘But we have no use for them, boy, or we 
would purchase of you.’ 

* Yet you will have use for them by-and-by sir : 
and you don’t know how much good even a pic- 
ayune would do my poor mother and little sisters 
athome, justnow. I hav’nt sold a box of match- 
es to-day; please, sir, will you give me a dime 
for six boxes ?” 

The tones of the child’s voice were so plain- 
tive, his manner of speaking and his pale haggard 
countenance bore such evident marks of truthful- 
ness and honesty, and his bearing was so manly, 
that we could not if we had tried, do otherwise 
than listen to his tale. 

‘ How many sisters have you?’ we asked. 

‘ Three, sir.’ 

‘ Are they either able to assist your mother?’ 

‘Qh, bless you, sir! Mary is but seven years 
old, Pauline only four, avd little Kate can barely 
toddle across the floor. Mary takes care of Kate 
some of the time and that saves poor mother some 
trouble.’ 

‘And what,’ we asked, ‘does yoar mother do 
for your support ”’ 

‘She binds shoes, sir. Ma sends me to the 
shop with them every morning, and the boss is 
cross sometimes, and says things that makes me 
mad. And when | go home and tell mother, and 
she says I shouldn’t get angry, for it is perhaps 
her fault that he is so ill-tempered ; but I don’t 
think so, do you? Poor mother never in the 
world said any thing that wasn’t right and proper.’ 

We bought of the boy matches enough to last 
us for a year, and stopped his voice of gratitude 
by promising to call at the home of his mother, 
and see to the welfare of Mary, Pauline, and little 
Kate. 

Poor match boy! would that every heart was 


ee ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we 
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as pure asthine. The storm of adversity » 
range around thee, its chilling breath may p 
trate through the thin covering poverty has 
you, but it can never take from thee that inva} 
able honesty a good mother has instilled in th 
youthful heart. Cheer up, then, boy! Bey 
tient, virtuous, frank, manly and honest, as now 
and a time will come, though it may be afar of 
when you need not ask, ‘ Buy some matches, sir 


A noble lady of Florence lost a valuable pe 
necklace, and a young girl who waited upon 
was accused of the theft. As she solemnly 
nied the charge, she was put to the torture. 
able to support the terrible inflictions, she 
knowledged that she was guilty, and without 
ther trial was hung. Shortly afterwards Floreng 
was visited by a tremendous storm, and a th 
derbolt fell upon a figure of justice on a lofty ¢ 
umn and split the scales, one of which fell to 
earth, and with it the ruins of a magpie’s 1 
containing the pearl necklace. 





Titles of Jesus. 
By Cnarves Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price § 
TL, work has received high commendations b 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin a 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 
‘The author has brought together, with great dij 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrate 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a po 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuat 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, bat} 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and bee 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expr 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions ar 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel 





From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 
‘We recommend this work to Christian families a 


exercises. Werecommend it to congregational lib 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons ¢ 
piety and morality. And since it :s one of the good! 
fashions of the present day for all persons who wou 

spire to any degree of literary taste, to display lit 


confidently recommend it for this purpose too. } 
typography, paper, and binding, it 1s beautifully 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Am 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wai 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress¢ 
the house, we do not know how they could spend th 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section ¢ 
the “* Names and Titles of Jesus.” ’ 
From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 
‘This is a very interesting work, devotional at 
practical in its pf Mom pee and design. No one ca 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure 
Even in places if which an individual may seer 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire} 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one wit 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 
This work is not in the trade, but it is published 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Brig 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 





Essays on the Punishment of Death. 


By Cnarzes Spear. 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2¢h 


HIS work is intended to present a concise a 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepat 
ing the work the author had access to many valuabl 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country 
The work contains sixteen Rao ; one chapter et 
bodying O’CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 
Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to ha 
been accomplished before. 
This work has passed through twelve editions! 
about a year. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘If any man can read these Essays and not be cot 
vinced that legal killing has incited to four murde 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to U8 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the feng 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book wil 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it® 
he can,*which will retard its dissemination, The 
ges here industriously collected—the recorded opit 

ns of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklia 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Lit 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest nov 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por 
traicures of the human heart and life—of our crimima 
laws, and their hardly more criminal! victims,’—Net 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts; 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg’ 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of deal 
should be stricken from the statute books of every go” 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethies of Christ..—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. : 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agea' 
Bela Marh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers 30 


